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KILN No. 1—MUFFLE SIZE 24"x24'"x22" 
KILN No. 223-—MUFFLE SIZE 15°x15"x15" 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN No. 38 


SIMPLICITY - 
STRESSED FACTORS IN OUR NEW KILN 


ECONOMY 


Low purchase price, rapid firing time and fuel economy in these 
gas or oil burning kilns combine to make them ideal for use in 
schools, institutions and craft shops. Heat and fuel conservation is 
assured by corundite refractory linings and heavy insulation. These 


SAFETY 


kilns will fire to cone 02 in five to eight hours. 


SIMPLICITY 


Burners in back of kiln are regulated from standing position, elim- 
inating all need for stooping or bending as is the case with bottom 


burners. 


All breakable tubes are eliminated. The fire box is in plain sight at 
all times. Simple new multiple dampers give constant and com- 
plete control at any point in the kiln. 


SAFETY 


Burners are inside the 
kiln wall, eliminating all 
possible fire hazard. Heavy 
insulated walls maintain a cool 
exterior. The stack is made 
of heavy fire clay and insu- 


lated covering. Absolutely 
fireproof if installed correctly. 


COLUMBU 
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The Chittenden, located only 
three blocks from the shop- 300 ROOMS 


ping and theatrical dsticts, 
offers large, spacious rooms 

and splendid service. SINGLE 
The Oasis and the Show Boat, both rooms featuring 
entertainment, are the centers of night life in Columbus. 
Large ballroom and private dining rooms are available. 


DEL COURTNEY, Manager 


One of the 16 ALBERT PICK HOTELS 
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BACK ISSUE EXCHANGE 


lf you wish to obtain a back copy of DESIGN to com- 


your files and so far have been unable to do so, 


or if you have back copies which you are willing to sell, 
you will be interested in this service. 


Sell 


Each month we will list those back issues which have been 
requested. if you have a copy of one or more of these 
and are willing to sell, kindly notify us to that effect. 
Do not send the magazines until instructed to do so. 
lf your copy is still in demand when your notice is re- 
ceived, we will forward payment and jnstructions for 
mailing. The list price for the issue affected will be paid 
for all copies accepted. 


Buy 


If you need a copy of DESIGN to complete your files or 
for special reference, send us your name and address 
and tell us what issue or issues you want, and we shall 
try to secure them through this exchange. Copies thus 
obtained will be charged somewhat above the list price 
to cover the cost of postage and handling. 


is the list of “Wants” for this month. 
May 1933 March 1938 
September 1933 April 1935 
January 1934 December 1934 
September 1937 April 1932 
September 1935 October 1936 
October 1935 June 1933 

May 1936 October 1937 
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DESIGN TECHNICS 
By FELIX PAYANT 


THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


A NOVEL TECHNIC FOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
By Rowena K. Keyes 


BLOCK PRINTS. FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


AIRBRUSH, SPATTER, SPRAY, STENCIL 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF DRAWING ANIMALS BASED ON RECTANGLES 


A TECHNIC BASED ON SYMBOLS 
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i NEW HORIZONS - PROFESSIONAL HELP - PRACTICAL NEW LAYOUT - 


NEW SERVICES NOW OFFERED OUR READERS 


GREATER 


OUR CHANGING 
ART EDUCATION 


WHAT'S GOING 
ON IN ART NOW 


® During the school year of 1938-1939 there will be considerably larger range of subjects 
treated in DESIGN. Much will be presented from the most modern point of view, new nee 
zons for those readers who are interested in self growth and a broad outlook. Certain con- 
troversial matters will be presented, hoping that independent thinkers will feel free to express 
their reactions to these through the magazine, thereby co-operating with us in keeping alive 
education in the arts and the cultural life of our country. Our readers will be given a 
wealth of such material for their use as has been carefully considered and deemed best for 
those seeking professional advancement. It is our aim to bring, through the magazine, the 
same type of advice as is offered in the best educational institutions through their courses in 
art and education as well as immediate helps for those with little background in art. 


@ Since the editor's book by this title which was so highly endorsed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, is now out of print and is still in such great demand, it has seemed well 
to enlarge upon the idea of the book in the columns of the magazine. It will be extending 
the scope of this book. There are so many important and recent developments in the field 
of art education that it is difficult for any one educator to keep in touch with all of them 
without special effort. The American scene is changing so rapidly in this respect that we 
feel it is important to present this material to our readers who may find it impossible to get 
otherwise. The Index of American Design, the Owatonna Art Education Project, new schools 
of Industrial Design, and other efforts to vitalize art in America will be included. 


Ceramics as a fine art and other crafts will be given an important place on our pages as in 
the past. In general, there seems to be a great need and desire for greater understanding 
of this important phase of art. The artist craftsmen want the stimulation of seeing the work 
of the others in their field. A wholesome interchange of ideas and points of view is a defi- 
nite need among artists. The amateur craftsman group is growing larger each year in 
schools, clubs, recreation and hobby groups. Frequently those in charge have a meagre 
background. Hence, it is undoubtedly an area of real need as far as appreciation is con- 
cerned. Work of leading artists as well as the honest expression of amateurs will be published. 


@ Our Art in the Making section is growing still more practical. Realizing that there are 
many of our readers who may be beginners or have had comparatively little background, we 
shall furnish them with an almost unlimited list of new ideas for use in school or at home. For 
those who are looking for things to do, to make or to draw, the pages of the magazine will 
bring them a great variety, including ways and means of using many different materials. It 
is our hope that these persons through experience may soon grow to the point where their 
creative imagination and their view on life will cause them to develop greater and greater 
creative ability of their own. The type of thing so much sought after by amateurs, beginners 
and teachers will appear: such as ways to draw people, faces, flowers, animals and the 
many uses of the drawing in school activities. An inexhuustible list of things to do will solve 
many problems. 


@ With the growing importance of art students, and certainly their teachers, keeping in 
touch with art events, the magazine will publish much information relating to: new schools, 
places to study, new books, important exhibitions which mark a definite contribution to art, 
travelling exhibitions, and outstanding work done in schools (private, public, and experimental). 
The outstanding work of teachers and students in various communities everywhere will be in- 
cluded. We invite news articles from schools, teachers, students and our readers in general. 
Manufactured objects are being re-styled if not entirely revolutionized. Back of all these 
changes are vivid personalities, people who are adjusting their art to the needs of the day. 
They will appear from time to time in relation to designing in materials rather than on paper. 


@ Such numerous demands have come to us for constructive help in the matter of decora- 
tive treatments of various sorts that most numbers of the magazine for the coming year will 
contain many stimulating ideas. This section will also be an extension of the underlying ideas 
in the book DESIGN TECHNICS, now out in print. Beginning students and teachers will find 
here a vast number of ways and means of proceeding. The technics will range from very 
simple ones suited to the needs of young children to more mature types to suit the interest 
and activities of older persons. Just how to start drawing, designing and constructing, and 
what to do about old and new materials, etc. will be vividly introduced. DESIGN this 
year will be excellent for high school, art school and college students to read every month. 
Certainly teachers. There will be numerous illustrations and articles on modern decoration. 


@ Again we lead the way in the manner of new and practical format and magazine layout 
in the art education field. Many of our subscribers are efficient and practical persons who 
are anxious to get the maximum use out of DESIGN. In response to their  mmincere’ re- 
quests we have worked out a suitable plan whereby the pages may now be kept in classi- 
fied files, for future reference. Each issue is so arranged that the pages throughout the 
year can be cut apart and filed under approximately ten different headings covered by the 
new scope of our editorial policy. The covers of the various numbers will be interesting too. 


DESIGN 20 S. THIRD ST. COLUMBUS, O. 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.} NEW YORK, N. Y. 
internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Fall and Winter Courses 
APPROVED BY REGENTS REGISTER NOW 


Pronounced by all competent to judge, 
. the foremost school of its kind. Full or 
optional courses for beginners or ad- 
/ & / vanced students, in Costume Design, II- 
. lustration, Sketching, Styling, Forecast- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Stage, Screen, 
Textile Design, Interior Decoration, 
Window and Interior Display, Fashion 
Journalism, Men’s Fashions, Life Class. Also 
Draping, Grading, Pattern Making, Dressmaking, 
Millinery. Day and Evening. Teachers acquire 
professional methods for classroom or personal 
needs. Alertness Credits, Studio Sales Dept. dis- 
poses of our students’ work. Every member of 
advanced classes often placed by our free Place- 
ment Bureau. Send for Circular 10. 
The Traphagen School for over ten years has won 
highest honors in every competition it has entered. 


TRAPHAGEN FOR RESULTS! 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
of FINE ARIS 


... Fashion Illustration... 
Cartooning ... Illustration 
.. . Art Teaching Meth- 


Second fall opening date 
October 3. Direct-Project 
training under faculty of 


33 professionals. Com- ods .. . Drawing and 
mercial Art... Dress De- Painting . . . Stage Arts. 
sign . . . Interior Decor- Founded 1902. Write for 
ating...Industrial Design Catalog. 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, Suite D-9 
Chicago 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


[| Thomas Hart Benton in Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Wallace Rosenbauer in Sculpture. 


Other talented instructors in Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts. excellent library. Great 


museum of art close at hand. Low tuition. 
Catalog on request. 


@ @ 4425 WARWICK 


FALL TERM 
BEGINS 
SEPT. 19 


THE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS @ FINE 
ARTS @ ADVERTISING @ 
ILLUSTRATION @ SCULP- 
TURE @ ART EDUCATION 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
COSTUME DESIGN 


Distinguished faculty. 
ited; degree and diploma courses. 
Day, Evening, Saturday classes.  Il- 
lustrated catalog. Address Dept. 12, 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Fully accred- 


INSTITUTE 
| OFCHICAGU 


Special Conference On Art Education At 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


One of the most significant conferences in art education 
was held August 3, 4, 5 at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. to discuss steps which may be taken to encourage 
and co-ordinate art education in the United States at the 
present time. Some twenty persons representing various 
art education organizations were invited by the Progressive 
Education Association to met in collaboration with the mem- 
bers of the Eastern Workshop. Among the persons attend- 
ing were: Elizabeth Gilmartin, President of the Western 
Arts Association; Aimee Doucette, Vice President of the 
Eastern Arts Association; Robert Skelton, representing the 
Southeastern Arts Association; Marion E. Miller of the 


National Education Association; Mrs. Emily Stanford, Di- 
rector of Crafts, Recreation Projects, W. P. A. in the state 
of Michigan, Norma K. Stahle, of the New Bauhaus, Chi- 
cago; Rosabell MacDonald, of the Music and Art High 
School of New York City; Samuel B. Zisman, of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; Edwin Ziegfield, of the Owatonna 
Art Education Project, Minnesota; and Felix Payant, 
Editor of Design, Columbus, Ohio. The conference was lead 
by Jane Betsey Welling, of the Eastern Workshop of the 
Progressive Art Education. 


Several vital points pertaining to contempory art educa- 
tion were discussed and various plans of procedure were 
formulated. Among the vital points presented during the 
meeting was the statement by Dr. Caroline B. Zachary, 
Director of Research in the study of the adolescent now 
being made by the Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum. She said that “the graphic and plastic arts 
provide the most important body of material for study of 
the normal adolescent,” and “the art teacher must take an 
increasingly important part in guidance.”’ 


Among the most stimulating speakers were George Beis- 
wanger of the Bennington School of Dance, and Ruth 
Reeves, American artist and designer who originated the 
idea of the Index of American Design. 


Index was seen by those present as one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to our education and cultural life. It was 


resolved by the conference that everyone interested in art | 


education in America should do all in his power to urge the 
President and the Federal Art Project authorities in Wash- 
ington to proceed immediately with the publication of va- 
rious portfolios prepared by the Index. It was considered 
most timely that this valuable materials should be made 
available to the American educational institutions at once. 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


“© peo professional training in drawing, painting and design. Winter 
and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students have free ac- 
cess to adjoining Art Museum and library. For information and catalogs 


ddress: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy, 
EDEN PARK CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume Design and ali Crafts. His- 
tory of Art. Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Design, Illus: 
tration, Design, Interior Decoration. Students may live on Univer- 
sity campus and enjoy many university activities. 

or further information, address: 


MR. KENNETH E. HUDSON, B.F.A., Director, Room 60 


This significant 
contribution to American art is being carried on under the © 
Federal Art Project of the W. P. A. The inestimable quality | 
of the record drawings and research being made by the © 
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DESIGN TECHNICS 


In this issue we are presenting something of a review of several fields of art activity for those who may 
wish to improve their art during the ensuing year. Technics, in themselves, mean very little unless they are pre- 
ceded or accompanied by actual experience in the manipulation of materials. Technics, to mean anything at all, 
must be an outgrowth of desire and effort to express something in terms of an art material. It is one of the various 
factors which play an important role in the design of the whole. It is surprising to discover how the term design, 
in so many palces, still is taken to mean merely surface decoration, something to tack on an already completed ob- 
ject—like painting flowers on a milk bottle. Until we realize that design can not exist apart from the whole, we 
shall not arrive at a real understanding of art and the place it should have in the lives of people. It is not un- 
common for persons to work for years before they realize that design is the basis of all art—painting, sculpture, 
architecture, ceramics, and all others. In fact, design is that very factor that makes art out of the handling of 
mediums and technics. 


For many, design has been treated as a matter of rules and principles, the working of which comes before 
the experience. It is not uncommon for teachers to present art work from the standpoint of abstract principles, 
such as subordination, balance, etc. And yet we know that people learn by having much experience precede the 
formation of abstract principles. Very few persons can appreciate the full meaning of subordination until they 
have actually spent much time and effort in trying to express an art idea in some medium. Design must include 
a feeling for and acquaintance with materials to be used, and with technics growing naturally out of the manipula- 
tion of the materials. 


With some persons, a feeling for the medium may come very soon, as one may feel at ease with certain per- 
sons on short acquaintance. In other cases it may require a long time and much effort to arrive at the point of 
being perfectly in tune with it. Some persons never reach the point of understanding the medium with which they 
are working. An artist can not do good work if he is constantly having to struggle with his medium to make it do 
what he wants. For that reason, it is well to try various ones and to permit new horizons by new approaches from 
time to time. This is especially true of young students. Yet it may be possible to flit too quickly from one to 
another without a chance of becoming acquainted with any one. 


In addition, there are such things as subject matter, which must be properly considered. Some things which 
may be of great interest to us as they appear in nature do not and can not lend themselves to certain mediums. An 
artist can not afford to be at odds with his medium and struggle to express things which are not fitting. 


The creative artist will do all in his power to discover, through much study, experiment and research, how to 
bring into accord the many elements involved, such as subject matter, his individual feelings about it, his medium 
and his technic. These he must bring together in one clear statement or unit. This is the real significance of design. 
Design can not be separated from the material, the way of working, the temperament of the artist—all must have 
vital relationships to each other in order to produce a work of art. 


For that reason, this number attempts to present a wide range of helpful "'‘leads'' for the purpose of stimulating 
creative activity. There is little we can learn in art except through our own experiences. Hence our aim here, again, 
is to encourage persons to adventure in creating some tangible medium—to be honest to himself and his mate- 
rials. Cleverness is of little value in art, and the wielding of a trick or device filched from another carries with 
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GROUP OF HOUSES 
BY KATHRYN HINCKLEY 
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Brusque, bustling America, intent since its colonization 
upon the grim business of economic and industrial develop- 
ment, only recently has begun to realize that in its material 
growth it has at the same time developed its own distinc- 
tive are and culture. 

This American art, unfolded daily by the explorations of 
workers engaged on the Works Progress Administration’s 
Index of American Design, has little to do with the ac- 
claimed paintings of such recognized artists as Copley, and 
Stuart, and Sargent, but is to be found in the useful prod- 
ucts of early American craftsmen and artisans. 

As necessity mothers invention, so did it mother art in 
those pioneer days when a lusty, infant nation had little 
but its own ingenuity and imagination to draw upon as it 
carved out its own place in a brand new world. Hand-hewn 
figureheads for ships, a goblet blown from glass, the quilts 
and samplers of the women-folk all have contributed to the 
pattern of American design. 

Under the Federal Art Project of the Works Progress 
Administration, unemployed artists have been sent out to 
rediscover America; to perform the preliminary spade- 
work for an encyclopedia of American design that ulti- 
mately must be produced. Meanwhile, the work of the 
Index of American Design, in the two and one-half years of 
its operation has been performing a fundamental educa- 
tional purpose in linking our past heritage with present 
creative trends. 

Specifically, the object of this undertaking is to produce a 
complete index of American decorative art from early 
colonial days through the year 1890; an index that will be 
not merely an inventory but rather a series of portfolios 
recording pictorially the decorative, applied and folk arts of 
American origin. This compilation, it is predicted, will 
stimulate the artist and at the same time offer an oppor- 
tunity to the student, the teacher and the general public 
to familiarize themselves with important phases of Amer- 
ica’s cultural background. 

Already those engaged in this work have produced a col- 
lection of more than 10,000 renderings in water color, pho- 
tography, and black and white sketches which have been 
commented upon widely for their value to librarians, re- 
search workers, artists and designers. These plates record 
a diversity of objects, such as glassware, ceramics, cos- 
tumes, textiles, metal work, toys, furniture and other “‘lares 
and penates” characteristic of the varied American modes 
of life. The index not only recalls circumstances of the 
past familiar to most Americans but is uncovering new or 
long obscured facts concerning it. 

Considerable material, for example, already has been re- 
corded about comparatively little known religious and cul- 
tural groups which flourished during the 18th and 19th 
centuries—the Shakers, the Separatists, the Jansonists; the 
lumberjacks, gold prospectors and fishermen; the Spanish 
Missions, the Pennsylvania Dutch; all contribute to this col- 
lective portrayal of the birth and growth of a nation. 

One of the largest portfolios of the Index of American 
Design is devoted to furniture. Here may be seen reproduc- 
tions of the early carved chests of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; the block front furniture of Newport; the finely 


THE INDEX OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


proportioned mahogany and cherry of the cabinet-makers 
of New York, Philadelphia and Charleston which carry the 
main body of American design from 17th century severity 
into the revived classicism of the early Republican period. 

Admiration of prosperous residents of the coastal cities 
for English fashions are reflected in interpretations of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles. But dis- 
tinctive American types also are shown in their develop- 
ment through adaptations to living conditions of a new 
country and the frequent necessity for using native woods. 

A few Victorian pieces, charming despite their admixture 
of several styles, are depicted while less familiar but sig- 
nificant phases of the furniture group include Shaker pieces 
which anticipated modern design in their functional sim- 
plicity, the gaily painted chests and cupboards of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, and the picturesque adaptations of 
Spanish styles in the Southwest. 

The Index artists, in the field of ceramics, have concen- 
trated the greater part of their efforts thus far upon the 
decorative pottery of the 18th and 19th centuries. Exten- 
sive work also has been done in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania in the difficult field of American glass, 
the resulting plates ranging from the clear engraved glasses 
of “‘Baron” Stiegel in Pennsylvania to the brown and green 
flasks stamped with busts of such popular idols as Jenny 
Lind and Lafayette. Also to be found in this portfolio are 
reproductions of the wares of Wister and other south Jersey 
factories, and Amelong glass of Maryland and the pressed 
Sandwich glass so popular in Eastern and Middle Western 
states during the later period. 

In the jugs, crocks and pieplates discovered by the WPA 
artists exploring the ceramics field, the humor and fantasy 
of the individual artists reveal their fullest expression. 
Their work presents strong color contrasts and, frequently, 
strikingly modern designs. 

The Index portrays impressively the native skill of Amer- 
ican craftsmen in their handling of various metals for defi- 
nitely practical use, and the beauty of design and surface 
which they achieved in their household utensils, lighting 
fixtures, fire irons and similar products. Silver, despite its 
essentially aristocratic tradition, is represented by a group 
of pieces of especial rarity, while Index artists in Louisiana 
have concentrated on a portfolio of elaborate architectural 
iron work strongly flavored with French tradition. 

The WPA artists have done particularly fine work in the 
chapter devoted to textiles—in the field of such essentially 
feminine arts as the making of quilts, coverlets, embroid- 
eries, samplers, printed chintzes, hand-woven woolens and 
other decorative work carried on by American women to 
beautify their homes. 

The renderings in the textiles group include the patterns 
of crewel work done in New England in the 17th century; 
the geometrical variations of coverlets woven on hand looms 
by the women of the pioneer era, and the not-so-practical 
but quaint expression worked in samplers and embroidered 
pictures. Quilts, representing many types of design popular 
throughout the country between 1750 and 1850, range from 
early designs such as “King David’s Crown” through such 
political and historical motifs as “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
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Too” and “Whig Rose” to such good old standbys as “The 
Pine Tree and Star of Bethlehem.” 

Plates dealing with costumes and accessories, devoted of 
course mostly to the fashions worn by women, range all 
the way from the hooded severity of a Shaker Cape to late 
18th century elegance. The elaborate brocades and wide 
hooped skirts of late Colonial times; the straight, slender 
dresses that were to be seen everywhere immediately after 
the French Revolution; the short, full skirts and fur-belows 
in favor by 1820; and heavy fabrics and sombre colors 
which ushered in the early days of the reign of Queen 
Victoria and the bustles and bows and trains of the early 
seventies are all to be found portrayed in colorful reproduc- 
tions of this phase of American life. | 

Little has been done yet with regard to men’s costumes 
of earlier days but enough has been accomplished to give 
an idea of the material that will be recorded—plates show- 
ing the brocaded dressing gown, the quilted white satin 
vest, petit point suspenders and wedding garters indicates 
the struggle of early American dandies to keep pace with 
the luxury of the English court despite the hardships of life 
in an as yet unconquered country. 


Remember the cigar store Indian? Well, there are pic- 
tures of him, as well as of every conceivable type of wood 
carving to be found in the Index paintings. Only recently 
has there been an appreciation of the importance of wood 
and stone carving in its relation to American sculpture. 
Hardly an aspect of American civilization could be named 
that is not reflected in these carvings. Maine sculpture 
forms a category by itself; the wooden figureheads, billet 
heads, mast sheaths and stern pieces so frequently men- 
tioned in American literature all are recorded along with 
the cigar store Indians which had their greatest vogue be- 
tween 1850 and 1880. 

Incidentally, the Indian, although most popular, was not 
the only figure used by tobacconists—the Index artists have 
discovered Sir Walter Raleighs—( natural, that one!), Lord 
Dundrearys, Punches, Bandmasters, Turks, and, naturally 
enough, more than a few Uncle Sams—as typical in their 
day as the striped barber pole. These figures, it is believed, 
were made at first by carvers in American shipworks but 
later their art was continued by Swiss and Germans, among 
them Julius Melchers, father of Gari Melchers who later 
was to reach fame as a painter. And right along with the 
cigar store Indian must be placed the weather vane, a 
simple bold silhouette that ranks among the oldest craft 
work of the United States. 

Toys and puppets likewise have received attention from 
Index artists who are studying the types, history and evolu- 
tion of the playthings fashioned from whatever materials 
were at hand, to delight the hearts of children. Music 
boxes with carved figures, a Noah’s Ark of the late 18th 
century, an elaborate toy theater with automatic dancers— 
all these reflect the imagination and ingenuity of the toy- 
makers of a bygone day. 

The puppets recorded by the WPA artists in Michigan 
are more definitely an American continuance of European 
tradition. Some of the most amusing of these have been 
produced by the Lano family, which came to the United 
States from Italy and whose members have carried on the 
art of puppetry for three generations. 

A decided influence on American arts and crafts has been 
exerted by the Shaker sect, organized in this country by 
Ann Lee, an immigrant from England in 1774. Early in the 
19th century no fewer than 18 colonies had been founded 


and today there still exist Shaker colonies at Hancock, 
Massachusetts, Centerbury, New Hampshire, New Lebanon 
and Watervliet, New York, and Sabbath Day Lake, Maine. 

Believing labor to be synonymous with worship—their 
doctrine is “Put your hands to work and your hearts to 
God”—the Shakers strove, and successfully, to achieve 
simplicity, perfection and usefulness. The excellence of 
their craftsmanship, their ingenuity and originality of 
style entitle them to a distinguished place in the history 
of American art; their furniture with its emphasis on 
essential forms, its fine proportion and its exclusion of 
superfluous ornament, is decidedly modern. 

So, too, have the Pennsylvania-German handicrafts made 
a permanent impression on the nation’s culture — their 
ceramics, cabinets, textiles, toys and “fractur” drawings 
made for births, baptisms, weddings and deaths all reflect 
the piety and prudence, love of color and reserved desire for 
beauty of this sturdy section of America’s people. 

In the Southwest the Index artists are recording the rich 
folk art that flourished in the Rio Grande and Taos valleys 
from the 16th through the 19th centuries. In New Mexico 
wood sculptures and plaques of saints which adorn the 
churches have been faithfully recorded while in Southern 
California rich material has been found in the missions and 
in the Del Valle Collection in the Los Angeles Museum in 
Los Angeles. 

Thus are the WPA artists recording the decorative, ap- 
plied and folk arts of the nation; placing at the disposal of 
scholars, creative artists and manufacturers the full picture 
of America’s native arts of design. Much of the work 
already has been viewed at exhibitions in a number of 
cities, and it is significant that it was the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corporation which first circulated the initial 
comprehensive exhibition of the Index, a work in keeping 
with the educational program begun some years ago to im- 
prove standards in the design and production of articles in 
everyday use. 

An attempt has been made here to show what the Index 
artists are accomplishing. It would also appear appropriate 
to show where and how they are carrying on this work. 

In Colorado, for example, most of the work has been of 
the “Penitente” material of the Taylor Museum, Colorado 
Springs Fine Art Center, and the “Santos Retablos”’ from 
the Denver Art Museum. 


In Connecticut, 100 plates have been completed, dealing 
with ceramics, furniture, woodcarving, textiles and miscel- 
laneous subjects. The subjects recorded include Connecticut 
17th Century furniture, painted chests, carved chests, New 
England pottery, band box designs, crewel embroidery, and 
stencilled subjects such as chairs and decorated walls. Re- 
search in Connecticut has been mostly in the fields of wood 
carving, decorated walls and the printing of American band 
box paper and paper hangings. Research in connection 
with wood carving has produced some new and interesting 
information, particularly concerning those gaudy orna- 
mental coverings on that grand old American institution, 
the circus wagon. A few collections and unique pieces of 
ceramics have been discovered and the studies in Connecti- 
et have disproved a general idea that band box paper was 
imported. The research has established that this was an 
important and lucrative business in the early years of the 
19th century. 

When the Index was begun in Delaware, only pen or black 
and white wash drawings were attempted but later these 


mediums were discarded and all plates were made in water 
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color. As the work improved in color and quality the artists 
employed on the project became enthusiastic to the extent 
that they made a trip at their own expense to study work 
of the Index on exhibition at the National Museum in 
Washington. Delaware’s Index workers have completed 226 
plates and 197 water colors dealing with architecture, carv- 
ing, ceramics, costumes, furniture, textile and miscellaneous 
subjects. 

The rich past of Florida affords much material for Index 
workers, engaged on the project in that State since 1936. 
This material is somewhat difficult to place but the Spanish 
ownership and the French settlement left traces which can 
be found by diligence. Owing to the sparse population of 
the early days, many articles of historic interest have been 
located that were taken there from the North and East, 
which, while not typically Floridian, are distinctly Ameri- 
ean. Interesting old potteries utilizing native clays—many 
of them beautiful in color and texture—have been found in 
Pensacola and the South of Florida, the oldest specimens 
being preserved in the Museum of the State University at 
Gainesville. 

Illinois is a state of particular interest to the Index 
artists. It is a state heterogeneous in its source materials 
whose boundaries, other than geographical, are marked by 
an inconsecutive welter of influences: the French, the 
pioneers from the east, the Scandinavians, the Germans 
and other peoples. Illinois was for many not a mecca but a 
stop-over. Others, who settled there, were preoccupied 
rather with land than with cultivating a method of living 
upon it. In short, early Illinoisans did not cherish elected 
custom (as for instance did the Pennsylvania Germans), 
therefore did little to preserve it for the generations to 
follow. 

The state, however, is spotted with vestigial communities 
founded in the main on religious bases, in which may be 
found the Swedish crafts of Bishop Hill, the Moravian relics 
of West Salem, the abandoned materials of Mormon and 
Icarian Nauvoo and the spare means of Amish Arthur. The 
majority of other communities, including the French settle- 
ments and the Mississippi River towns have changed with 
the times and later settlers brought with them the more 
elegant things from older parts of the country. 

It is precisely because of this that Illinois is a significant 
state, expressing a tempo and a restless shift toward 
margina! utility that are characteristic, in general, of the 
country. Starting with a small unit, the Index staff in 
Illinois now numbers 17. Nearly 300 water color renderings 
have been completed on a variety of subjects and, through 
travel and research, little known aspects of the state have 
been uncovered. 

Work is now under way in Bishop Hill, the forgotten 
village of Bishop Janson, where the adaptation of Swedish 
forms in and by the extinct community are attracting con- 
siderable interest. Work also has been started in Nauvoo, 
the city built by the Mormons, then abandoned at the time 
of their exodus to Salt Lake City and Independence. Rec- 
ords also have been made of the Icarian colony which moved 
into Nauvoo under Fourier—of their tremendous commu- 
nity kettles, their numbered chairs, provincial French 
sabots, and, finally, the primitive wine-making implements 
of the succeeding German influx. Similarly, the early 
French communities and the existing Amish settlements 
have been partially recorded. . 

Research has gone forward in a variety of subjects. An 
energetic inquiry into the backgrounds of Bishop Hill and 


Nauvoo has produced valuable information; the tradition 
of Great Lakes schooners, lost in obscurity, has been 
shaped into a workable factual backlog. Some 1,135 
schooners have been listed with, in most cases, pertinent 
information. Similarly, Mississippi River towns, the Galena 
of the lead boom and of the Civil War, the activities of the 
Amanas, the development and decay of the Fench settle- 
ments have been the subjects of the research activity. A 
survey of Chicago is now under way. 

The Iowa unit of the Index of American Design is com- 
paratively young, having been organized in late September, 
1937. The first material was gathered by a field trip to the 
eastern part of the state. After six days the Index workers 
returned with more than 80 photographs of pottery, 
ceramics, wood carvings, costumes, furniture, metals and 
textiles. The Iowa files now include notes and photographs 
of wooden ladles, fruit jugs, tables, baker’s cabinet and 
table, desks, footstools, trunks, whisk broom cases, and 
sewing cabinets; also forks. flails, hatbox, single ox yoke, 
candle moulds, weathervane, mortar and pestle, lard oil 
lantern, shoe scraper, woven blankets, drawn work towels, 
dresses, bonnets, scarfs, capes and boots: a Particle Host 
oven, a Holy Water font, and carved altar pieces of ex- 
tremely interesting design. 

The Amana colonies which emigrated to Iowa from Ebe- 
nezer, New York, in the early 1800’s is a part of pioneer 
Iowa and this colony has many articles of interest, includ- 
ing a shoe scraper that has been in use since it was placed 
on the doorstep of the Amana Bakery in 1860. 

The Kansas unit of the Index is even younger, being or- 
ganized in December, 1937. Moreover, Kansas, in contrast 
to many states, offers little indigenous material, neverthe- 
less more than 100 sketches and photographs, with descrip- 
tive material have been produced of pewter, glass, pottery, 
furniture, dolls, silver, leather, woodcarvings and woven 
pieces some of them excellent specimens. One of the few 
manufacturers of circus and carnival material, in Kansas 
for 50 years, provided a wealth of material on early type 
carved merry-go-round horses and circus wagons. 

Kentucky’s Index artists and research workers have 
placed chief emphasis upon the recording of furniture, both 
detached and built-in; rugs, textiles, costumes, and house- 
hold accessories of the Shaker community at Pleasant Hill 
in Mercer County. This settlement was abandoned in 1900 
and it was not generally appreciated in the North that in 
Kentucky was a treasure trove of buildings and arts and 
crafts of the southern branch of the Shakers. This com- 
munity was conspicuous for the excellence of its workman- 
ship and was imbued with a grace and charm sometimes 
lacking in the northern communities. 

The Kentucky workers were fortunate in finding much 
that was still in situ, in the beautiful old buildings, since 
recently those buildings were sold and their remaining con- 
tents scattered. Private owners, cooperating with the 
Index staff, permitted rare pieces which often could be 
authenticated from Shaker Chronicles, to be painted or 
photographed. 

Another special field of the Index in Kentucky has been 
the recording of textiles, weaving and patchwork quilts— 
arts so characteristic of the Colonial period. The coverlets 
date from as early as the late 18th century and were made 
in various parts of the State from Cumberland Gap and 
the Wilderness Trail all the way to the “Purchase” on the 
borders of the Mississippi. Miscellaneous surveys and re- 
cordings of native arts and crafts have included early Ken- 
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tucky furniture (other than Shaker), dolls, glass, samplers, 
embroideries and household utensils. 

During the first year of its operation in Louisiana, the 
Index confined its output to wrought and cast iron and its 
architectural application in that state prior to 1900. In 
choosing this field it was considered a logical one because 
of the extensive use of this material and the many and 
varied designs appearing on the buildings and homes in 
New Orleans, especially in the Old French Quarter. More 
than 200 renderings were produced, including examples of 
fences and crosses from the old cemeteries. Since 1937 the 
Louisiana work has been broadened in scope to cover a 
variety of subjects, such as textiles, furniture, carvings, 
ceramics and costumes. 

In Maine, the Index staff has confined its activity to only 
two New Engiand arts— wood carving and embroidery. 
With almost no previous research material available in 
either subject, no museums or public collections and very 
few private collections, the location of subjects has been 
difficult and slow. Wood carvings have been studied in sail 
lofts, in barns and in attics, in antique shops and in private 
homes. 

Despite difficulties, the work has gone ahead, aided ma- 
terially by antique dealers, wealthy summer residents and 
local historians. The realization of the fact that the field 
had been untouched enhances the value of the project’s 
work. 

Some 90 carvings studied by the project include weather- 
vanes, toys, pieces of architectural ornamentation, and 10 
cigar store Indians; but the majority of the pieces are ship 
carvings, most interesting of which are 32 ship figureheads. 
Some of the figureheads are idealized and characterless, but 
many are actual portraits of wives of captains and owners, 
dressed in the style of the period, and providing an interest- 
ing chapter on the early art of the country. As early life in 
Maine concerned itself so directly with the sea, and as fine 
ships were so admired and valued, the best decorations for 
them may well represent sincere and artistic achievements 
of the period. 

Some work was done, also, in the southern part of the 
state in the study of crewel embroideries. That which was 
found was very similar to Massachusetts’ work of the same 
period. 

In Massachusetts, the Index has completed 387 plates and 
449 photographs, with work performed in 81 collections 
throughout the state. The first category to be stressed was 
that of the Shaker arts and crafts, outstanding private col- 
lections being studied as well as those of colonies at Han- 
cock in Massachusetts and New Lebanon in New York. 
Shaker textiles, costumes, furniture, tools and inspirational 
drawings have been so thoroughly recorded that little work 
remains to be done in that field. 

For more than a year and a half the Bay State Index 
unit has concentrated on the wood carving portfolio, the 
completed plates including ships’ figureheads, other forms 
of ships’ carvings, weathervanes, tradesmen’s signs, toys, 
models, carved animals and birds, garden figures, portrait 
busts and architectural carvings. An extensive bibliography 
of magazine and newspaper articles and books dealing with 
wood carving have been prepared. Boston directories and 
vital records have been searched for names of carvers and 
from these sources have been obtained the names of 135 
carvers and firms between the years 1630 and 1870. Five 
of these were 17th century carvers and 14 were 18th cen- 
tury craftsmen. A detailed study has been made of the 


work of the Skillins, the Fowles and the Gleasons, all 
famous carving families in Massachusetts. 

Emphasis has thus far been placed on crewel work in the 
Massachusetts renderings for the textile portfolio, although 
now some work is being done on petit point and stumpwork. 
Almost all pieces in the large collection in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art have been recorded and the artists 
now are working on pieces lent to the museum by private 
collectors. An attempt is being made to locate all impor- 
tant embroideries in the state. A study has been made of 
early printed goods. All early manufacturing concerns and 
printworks in the State have been listed and whenever pos- 
sible examples of their work have been located. 

Other Massachusetts portfolio work includes metal work, 
early lighting devices—a fascinating study in itself—dolls, 
furniture, and scrimshaw and nautical devices. 

One of the interesting studies in Maryland has been the 
recording of 19th century Quaker costumes, while other 
plates completed include other 19th century costumes, 19th 
century Maryland furniture, ceramics, metals, ships’ figure- 
heads, textiles and cigar store Indians. The Indians, re- 
search disclosed, mostly were carved by one J. Jager from 
hickory ship masts. 

Maryland is rich in beautiful and interesting old furni- 
ture. It has been difficult sometimes to determine which 
pieces were made in America but family history helps in 
figuring the time and place of their manufacture. Much 
of the furniture came from Philadelphia and New England, 
but the cabinet makers of Baltimore and Annapolis are 
known to date back to before 1746. Unfortunately, identi- 
fications are few, but furniture has been located bearing the 
label of one John Shaw of Annapolis. The cabinet makers 
of northern and western Maryland differed from those of 
Baltimore and Annapolis. They were influenced by the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania and their furniture was more simple 
in structure and detail. Robert Renwick apparently was 
the leading cabinet maker of the Victorian era, about 1837, 
and his work is to be found in many Baltimore homes. 

In Michigan, an almost complete census of cigar store 
Indians has been compiled, including almost every known 
type in use during the 19th century. Julius Melchers’ work 
is included among the Indians recorded while other ex- 
amples of this famous carver’s work are shown in architec- 
tural details from the Voight house in Detroit for which he 
carved doors of black walnut and gray stone insets. 


Another article on the Index 
of American Design will ap- 
pear in the October issue. 
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A NOVEL TECHNIC FOR 


HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


Two photographic illustrations for stories in "Blue and 
Gold,"" the school magazine of Girls High School of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The village scene above illustrates 
“Entreat Me Not,’ a story of Benton, Veront. Be- 
low is an illustration for ''Thorn in His Side.” 


By ROWENA K. KEYES 


PRINCIPAL, GIRLS’ H. S., 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


In an effort to break away from the usual routine of the 
high school magazine art staff, we devised a simple plan. 
Instead of the isolated drawings for each issue, it was sug- 
gested that we use the staff work as a means to an end, 
thus making the art work in each issue the result of a care- 
ful study in the application of a different medium, and 
giving the staff members modern and intelligent training. 


A discussion of this suggestion naturally brought about 
the question: ““What mediums could be used?” This started 
an intensive search by the members of the staff. The next 
meeting proved that very few stones had been left unturned. 
Samples of wood cuts, pen and ink drawings, lithographs 
and photography poured in. In this large amount of miate- 
rial were several charming photographs of cut paper 
figures. This idea is new neither in commercial photog- 
raphy, nor in school publications. It did, however, interest 
the art staff tremendously. Such a medium would lend 
itself to our plan of using one medium as a vehicle for 
illustrating our school magazine. It was a fertile field to 
be explored. The problems came later. 

Interest in photography opened the door to many things 
that the girls had permitted to go unnoticed and unappre- 
ciated. We soon had a surprising number of photographs 
in which small models had been used. The field suddenly 
broadened and it was not long before friends from the 
Camera Club, pottery classes and art weaving students 
were being invited to the staff meetings. Their advice and 
services were needed and appreciated. 


During the process of collecting material from many 
sources, it was discovered that the senior page of the last 
issue was a photograph of a cardboard model of a senior 
girl. The long paper eyelashes, triangular nose, paper 
curls and turned collar presented an interesting pattern 
of light and dark when subjected to the strong light of a 
photo lamp. The appearance in the previous issue of that 
senior page was not so innocent as it appeared. It was 
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purposely placed as an experiment that I 
had hopes would motivate the work for 
the coming issue. 

Since the staff had a clear idea of the 
task to be accomplished, the work was 
done. Suitable drawings to be used as 
illustrations for the poems and stories 
were carried to a finished state. These 
served as guides in constructing the 
models and were then filed away to be 
used as a substitute in the event that the 
photographs failed us. Hope against hope. 

It was amazing how many materials 
were used in constructing the models. 
Clay figures from the pottery room, plate 
glass and cloth drapes served in the auto- 
mobile salesroom scene. Soda straws for 
organ pipes; cellophane, cloth and paper 
for costumes; paper curls and absorbent 
cotton for hair; alphabetical noodles for 
lettering, rubber sponge and cardboard 
for a New England scene; plate glass and 
wrinkled cloth for water; and pipe clean- 
ers for trees, plants, and body structures 
were only a few of the inventions needed 
to complete the work. Then, too, bridge 
lamps and drop lights, when properly 
shielded by cardboard, served in getting 
the proper lighting effects. 

The ease with which the models and 


More illustrations for Blue and Gold" are shown 
on this page. At the right, four steps in ‘Meta- 
morphosis of a Student"; in the center, "Student 
Strategy"; and below, "Styled by Anatole." 


lights could be moved tended to make the 
problem of getting a good arrangement 
less laborious. The shifting and arrang- 
ing of lights and models in an effort to 
get good composition proved far simpler 
than the drawing of a composition in two 
dimensions would have been for these 
changes would have necessitated the mak- 
ing of new drawings. The girls worked 
diligently at this point and felt that they 
had improved their judgment concerning 
good composition. 

After the photoflood bulbs had replaced 
the lamps of lower candlepower and final 
adjustments had been made, the photo- 
graphs were made. The staff spent many 
anxious moments from that time until the 
finished proofs were presented. 

The models and photographs were placed 
side by side in a case in the hall. The 
intense interest aroused helped to pro- 
mote the sale of the magazine and also 
brought many applications for member- 
ship on the Art Staff. 

The next issue will use linoleum cuts as 
@ medium. Examples of wood cuts and 
work in linoleum are now being collected. 
The girls have discovered Claire Leighton 
and many other interesting personalities. 
They are stormy seas ahead, but they 
promise a challenge that we accept. 
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For carefully studied prints to be made by adults, wood is 
usuaily used, as in the case of the “Corsican Washerwomen,” 
by Clare Leighton. In this print a great variety of textures 
or surface qualities has been produced, as a close study of 
her work will reveal. It is done with a fine wood carving 
tool called a “burin.” Note the excellent composition pro- 
duced by a careful distribution of dark and light areas. The 
figures are usually very simple in mass. 


There is almost no limit to the variations possible in block 
printing. Every step in the process offers much opportunity 
for choice and individual expression, even to the amount of 
ink used on the block, the way the pressure is applied and 
the paper on which the imprint is made. 


Block printing is a medium which is so varied and flexible 
that it may be used by children of the primary grades as 
well as the most mature adult artist. In fact, it is possible 
to use a soft grade of battleship linoleum and a simple cut- 
ting tool of the gouge type, with very young children, and 
with good results. The linoleum may be mounted on wood 
for more finished work, but in many cases the unmounted 
pieces are satisfactory, and, of course, very inexpensive. 
There is a variety of mediums to use, including tempera, 
water color, and other heavy water color inks, but the most 
satisfactory medium is printer’s ink. 


Designs may be drawn directly on the block, in reverse, or 
in many cases it is excellent experience and a real adventure 
to cut directly into the block with the carving tools, without 
a drawing. This gives a splendid feeling for the material. 


my 


Art students, from young children up, will do well to study 
this form of art expression thoroly, for in it there is much 
experience to be had, which carries over to painting and 
other forms of art. 


BLOCK PRINTS BY JEAN CHARIOT 
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AIRBRUSH - SPATTER + SPRAY - STENCIL 


Very few of us interested in art have failed to realize the 
great place that the airbrush and its varied technic has in 
many art expressions today. Its uses are immeasurable. 
This is probably due, in a general way, to the fact that it 
is a modern tool, quick, adaptable, and adequate to meet a 
great variety of problems. It is also capable of producing 
a great number of surface qualities; in fact, its almost un- 
limited capabilities have only begun to be explored. Because 
of its directness and time-saving qualities, there is scarcely 
a commercial art studio without one today. 

This modern age is one in which we find ourselves very 
much interested in textures and endless varieties of textural] 
effects used in studio paintings, the decorative arts, and 
commercial art. It is fitting, then, that the schools and 
classes of today should be interested in the airbrush, a tool 
that typifies the speed, smoothness, and efficiency of our 
age. But the complicated airbrush with its necessary air 
compressor units is not practical for young pupils and the 
amateur, and it is not always possible to own one, so many 
similar technics have been found very interesting, adapt- 
able, and most practical. Ingenious young artists find a way 
to start with less finished tools than the mechanical air- 
brush, securing amazingly fine results. To mention some 
substitutes, there is the “spatter gun’, which works by 
hand and is capable of a great variety of effects. One com- 
pany produces these to be used with a special “spatter ink” 
which, on trial, has been found very practical for high 
school students. Even young children can use them. 

Others have found the common sprayer used for “‘flit’”’ 
and similar homely uses, a valuable tool. These have been 
used with a thinned tempera paint to good advantage. The 
familiar atomizers, used by are students to apply fixatif on 
charcoal drawings, have also been used successfully for 
spraying color in the airbrush style. And again, an old 
discarded tooth briish has been found by many to give a 
rather coarse spatter effect which is likely to be rather 
pleasing for some purposes. This is used with a comb 
pulled over the paint-loaded bristles to cause the spatter. 
So it is easy to see that any student with a desire to do the 
type of thing his more proficient brother does with an air- 
brush, may find a satisfactory substitute with a hand pump 
sprayer, a spatter gun, a flit gun ,an atomizer, or an old 
tooth brush and a comb. 

And, of course, the application of the color is but a part 
of the job of this technic, which for simplicity we classify 
as spraying, including all the various tools mentioned above. 
The important problem is concerned with the stencils or 
masks used to control the spray. For what can one expect 
to accomplish in producing a piece of art without being able 
to control and direct the spray? In some places the mass 
of color will need to come to a very clean, decisive edge; 
in other places it will need to be blended; other times it will 
be necessary to devise some way for them to butt together. 
Sometimes the effect desired will be extremely soft and fine, 
as the airbrush can produce so well. At other times a very 
spotty or mottled texture may be desired. Thus it is evi- 
dent that much research and experiment is necessary to 
discover the infinite possibilities of this technic. 

But to return to the stencils or masks. Here it is well to 


have had some experience with stencilling with adjustable 
That is the type in which certain pieces may be 


stencils. 


combined to make an animal form, and slight variations in 
the combinations produce different attitudes in the animal. 
Interesting groupings or combinations may be produced in 
this way. With these stencils, soft colored chalks may be 
used, spreading the color in graded tones with the fingers, 
or, a dry brush effect may be used.with very little tempera 
paint in applying subtle tones to the stencils. 


Cutting the stencils is where the real art ability comes in, 
and to arrive at the best effects, these need to be carefully 
drawn and planned. Ordinary drawing paper may be used, 
although special stencil paper works best. There is always 
the great danger with the young, immature art pupils that 
their interest lags as soon as the particular method is ex- 
perienced. Regardless of the medium, which in itself 
should be stimulating, it is necessary in all art work to have 
something to say, to be able to draw well enough to say 
what is desired, and obviously to have enough familiarity, 
skill, and facility to control it in the desired way. This 
takes hard work and endless experiment with these tech- 
nics, as it does with almost all others. But the airbrush, 
spatter guns, and sprayers do have the advantage of pro- 
ducing quick results. Enough individual variations usually 
encourages the user and urges him to make more and more 
effort to use the device in saying something worth while 
and within the scope of that medium. 


Generally speaking, there are two classes of stencils—the 
positive and the negative. One allows the paint to strike the 
paper through a hole cut in the stencil. The other uses the 
piece of stencil paper cut out and allows the paint to hit the 
paper around the outside edge of this piece. In other words, 
it is possible to cut out a simple silhouette of an animal 
from a piece of stencil paper. Then the paint may be 
sprayed through that opening so the result is a colored 
animal on white paper. Or the piece of paper the shape of 
a horse which was cut out may be used, and color sprayed 
around it, resulting in a white horse against a colored back- 
ground. These may be combined in the same composition, 
only parts of one may be used and an endless number of 
combinations made. Various colors may be used, some over- 
lapping others to produce subtle combinations and interest- 
ing transitions. All of these devices, plus many more, 
await the student who is ingenious, experimental, and 
creative. 

A few suggestions for beginners may be of interest. 
Animals with body, head and legs cut from separate papers, 
stencilled with soft chalk. Some animals may be standing 
still, head up; others, standing with head to the ground as 
if eating. Others may be running. With a paper cut with 
a wavy edge, or zigzag, stencil a ground line. It may fade 
away at the left and right. 

Or, with an animal rather simple in outline, a combina- 
tion of both positive and negative stencils may be used to 
suggest a group of four or five animals, in many cases just 
the head and a part of the back may be used just in front 
of or about another animal. The remainder of the body 
may be invisible, behind another. 

Very elaborate and colorful bird forms may be used, such 
as pheasants, in which many stencils are used in the same 
body, each with a different color, some colors overlapping 
to give richness and unity to the whole. 
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An interesting method of drawing animals is by the prin- 
ciple of dynamic symmetry. It produces interesting results 
and is flexible enough to produce great variety. 

The body of the animal is based on one of the different 
Dynamic Roots. These roots are based on the square and 
the diagonal of that square. Root 1 is the square. Root 2 
is that square plus the excess between the diagonal and the 


Ser 


side of that square. Root 3 is made by adding the excess 
between the diagonal of Root2 and the length to Root 2 
and so on through Root 5. On the root used two diagonals 
are drawn. The two dotted lines are drawn at right angles 
to the diagonal lines. All lines used in drawing the animals 
must be parallel to one of the six original lines. 

The elephant is based on Root 3. In a heavy animal 
such as the elephant make legs the length of the width of 
the rectangle. On animals more swift and graceful twice 
that distance. For the horse, deer, camel, giraffe and other 
animals not built so compactly Root 5 is a good base for 
the body. The heads are based on a rather long triangle. 
In the front view cut center line into three equal parts. 


Left: a giraffe constructed on a root 5 rectangle. Be- 
low: showing the diagonals and perpendiculars to the 
diagonals used as line directions in drawing the giraffe. 
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SYMBOLS 


When the head of the vocational guidance department 
in our school suggested that the advanced commercial art 
students create new decorations that would be included in 
the new edition of the book, “Which Career’, they were 
most enthusiastic. They had the assurance of seeing their 
art work reproduced. What person does not feel a great 
satisfaction and experience a definite thrill in seeing his 
drawing actually used, and because of this would not be 
imbued with a desire to put forth his greatest effort. 

Often, when an art instructor is called upon to furnish 
art work created by his students, which is intended to be 
seen by many, he selects the most talented pupil, and details 
the entire art project to him. Frequently, the observers 
have not had the advantages of an art education, but judge 
the student’s art work by adult standards. The art instruc- 
tor realizes this all too well. 
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A TECHNIC BASED ON 


By B. M. TROTTNOW 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


These decorations, each by a different student, were 
created for a specific purpose, and because of this, certain 
consistencies in them had to be maintained. Where such 
consistencies in designs are necessary, many students, 
rather than one, working under the same guidance and with 
the same objective can create them. 

The designs were based upon an interesting and varied 
informal arrangement of simple geometric forms. Later, 
the boundaries of these shapes were altered by symbolic 
motifs. 

Occasionally, for construction purposes or for decorative 
and tone effect, lines, or portions of borders were added. 
The pleasing effects of these decorations were obtained 
largely from the arrangement of the original motifs, sharp 
impressive direct technique, and strong tone qualities. 
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WHAT ABOUT NEW MATERIAL? 


@ Here are a number of technical 
dodges gathered from numerous 
crafts. It is quite likely that you find 
some device of use in your own craft, 
among those following. 
The ordinary rigid, straight-back 
safety razor blade is one of the crafts- 
man’s best cutting tools and, despite 
the numerous types of holders on the 
market, the best “handle” is a bind- 
ing of surgical adhesive tape. Bind the 
blunt top of the blade with about a 
foot of half-inch tape, lapping the 
first few turns over the edge and ap- 
plying the remainder longitudinally 
along the sides. This makes the blade 
much easier to handle and eliminates 
slips and cut fingers. 


@ An ordinary rubber-bulb glass med- 
icine dropper is very convenient for 
adding small quantities of water in 
thinning cake or tube colors, or tem- 
pera. Keep the dropper in your clean- 
water jar; it is much cleaner and 
quicker than the primitive method of 
transferring water with the brush. 


® In making spatter drawings, the 

usual procedure is to stop out the 
parts that are not to receive the spat- 
ter, by means of cut paper masks or 
friskets. A quicker method, on most 
work, is to paint out these parts of 
the drawing with a thick coating of 
clear rubber cement, using a cheap or 
discarded brush. The cement dries in 
a few seconds. After the spatter has 
dried, the cement may be removed by 
erasure or it may be picked up with 
a small ball of dried rubber cement. 


@ The appearance or the value of an 

otherwise successful drawing is 
often destroyed by some one spot 
where the surface of the paper has 
been marred by too much scrubbing, 
erasure, or whatnot. In cases where a 
patch is permissable, use the follow- 
ing procedure. Fasten to the drawing 
board a piece of blank paper of identi- 
cal weight and texture, and somewhat 
larger than the intended patch.Fasten 
the drawing over this in such fashion 
that the soiled spot is centered on the 
blank. With a razor blade and 
straight-edge cut a rectangle around 
the spot through both papers. Remove 
the drawing, place it face down on the 
board, and discard the useless piece. 
You will find that you have cut an ac- 
curately fitting patch in the blank; re- 
move the patch from the blank, fit it 
into the hole in the drawing, and paste 
over it a slightly larger piece of thin 
paper to hold it in place. 


@ In drawing circles larger than the 

scope of the draughtsman’s com- 
pass, or lacking a compass entirely, 
the common practice has been to use 
a cord fastened to a centre pin with 
a pencil to describe the are. This 


proves quite unsatisfactory, due to 
the stretching of the cord. In place 
of cord, use a long strip of show-card 
board as compass beam with a pin or 
thumb-tack fixed at one end of the 
strip, as acentre. Desired radii may 
then be measured along the strip and 
pin holes punched for the insertion of 
the pencil point, wherever arcs are 
desired. In like manner, the same 
method may be used for cutting cir- 
cles of any size by splitting the board 
and inserting a cutting point instead 
of the pencil. 


@ In drawing portions of arcs of very 

large circles, or what may be de- 
scribed simply as curved lines (such 
as the parallel curves sometimes used 
in large lettering) you may use either 
of two methods. If you have some one 
to assist you, grasp a long, flexible 
straight-edge by the ends, place it on 
the drawing surface and bend to the 
desired curve. Your assistant then 
draws the desired line, using the 
curved blade as guide. To attain the 
same result without assistance, fasten 
the drawing surface on a wall and 
suspend a very flexible cord between 
two pins so that it will sag into the 
position of the desired curve. Varia- 
tion of the distance between the two 
pins and of the length of the cord will 
produce any desired regular curve. 
Draw along the cord, taking care not 
to disturb its sag. 


@ Instead of the hard pencil com- 

monly used for this purpose, lithog- 
raphers use a blunted steel engraving 
needle for tracing down drawings. 
If you wish to make one of these use- 
ful tools, obtain a piece of dowel stick 
of the length and thickness of a pen- 
cil, and drive into the center of one 
end a piece of darning needle about 
an inch long and of the thickness of a 
pencil lead. Allow about three-eighths 
of an inch of the needle to project 
from the wood, then taper the stick 
down to the steel in the same way 
you would sharpen a pencil. Smooth 
the taper with sandpaper, grind the 
needle to a rather blunt point, shellac 
the handle, and the needle is ready 
to use. 


@ Designers who have occasion to 

draw numerous repeats of intricate 
motifs will find the use of an en- 
graved celluloid pattern far quicker 
than tracing. Incise the design in re- 
verse on a sheet of transparent cellu- 
loid with a sharp metal stylus. Rub 
powdered chalk, pastel, or graphite 
over the incised design and blow away 
the surplus powder. The pattern may 
then be placed in position on the 
drawing surface, powdered side down, 
and transferred by rubbing firmly 
with a blunt object. The pigment re- 
tained in the engraved lines transfers 


itself to the paper. These celluloid 


patterns may be used indefinitely — 


without deterioration. 


@ In using water colors, one often en- 

counters a greasy spot on the paper 
to which the color refuses to adhere. 
The same difficulty occurs in working 
over waterproof ink, printed sur- 
faces, and glossy photographs. The 


simplest way to overcome it is to. 
wash a little white soap solution over > 


the oily surface. The ideal remedy for 
this condition is o2-gall, which is 
sometimes sold especially prepared 
for this purpose, or which may be ob- 
tained from any druggist. Asa drug, 
it is in the form of an evil-smelling, 
brown powder which must be kept in 
a tightly corked bottle, as it absorbs 
moisture from the air. Dissolve a 
pinch of the powder in two ounces of 
water and keep in a corked bottle for 
casual use. A drop of thick ox-gall 
solution in two or three ounces of 
your opaque white will eliminate all 
difficulty in using white on water- 
proof ink drawings. 


@ An ordinary four or five inch, fine- 


grained, machinist’s file makes the | 


best pencil pointer. It lasts forever 
and may be cleaned with a stiff brush. 


@ Crayonex Prints produce very ar- 

tistic effects. Sketch your drawing 
with various colors of Crayonex, leav- 
ing the blank paper where you wish 
black to appear. 

Next take waterproof drawing ink 
on a brush and cover the entire sur- 
face of the sketch, allowing this to 
dry thoroughly. With a pen knife 
scratch horizontally across the sur- 
face of the inked panel. This scrapes 
off the ink exposing the picture in 
color with black ink areas where no 
Crayonex was used. Tempera may 
be used in place of the ink. Such col- 
ors as violet or deep green are good 
hues. Crayonex Prints are very effec- 
tive and easily made. 


e Art classes everywhere are enthu- 

siastic over the possibilities of 
Payons —the amazing new painting 
crayons—made by the American 
Crayon Company. Payons can be 
used to decorate fabrics as follows. 
First lay the fabric over a piece of 
dampened cloth. The design is then 
sketched directly onto the fabric with 
Payons. The dampened cloth under 
the top fabric helps the Payons to go 
onto the design smoothly. Payon col- 
ors act like a dye, and dry in brilliant 
tones. These fabrics will hold their 
coloring if washed in warm water and 
Lux. These Payons come in eight at- 
tractive hues, in addition to a white 
Payon which is handy for working on 
dark papers. 
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PUPPETRY IMPRINTS 


Send 6c in stamps for a copy of the 1938-9 Pup- 
petry Bulletin, which describes over fifty books 
on puppets, and tells where to get puppets and 
puppet supplies, shows and instruction for every 
home and school requirement. 


PAUL McPHARLIN 
155 Wimbleton Drive 


Birmingham, Michigan 


Nation’s First Animal Painting School 


For the first time in art history, America is to have a 
school devoted entirely to the painting and drawing of 
animals. The Glaman School of Animal Painting opened 
classes September 19 at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
which, as the largest livestock center in the world, is the 
logical setting for a school of this type. All breeds of 
domestic animals will be available for study. Work will be 
done under the personal supervision of Eugenie F. Glaman, 
nationally known painter and etcher of animals. 


An Exhibition Of Useful Art Objects 

The Exhibition of Useful Objects Under Five Dollars, 
consisting of approximately 100 articles of household use, 
is being held at the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
They were selected on the basis of good modern design and 
available at retail stores. The items will include china, 
glass, cutlery, ashtrays, wastebaskets, small furniture, ink- 
stands, cigarette boxes, fabrics, etc. The purpose of the 
exhibition is to show that it is possible to purchase every 
day articles of excellent design at reasonable prices. The 
objects have been assembled especially for showings 
throughout the country in small museums and galleries, 
colleges and schools, to which the exhibition will be circu- 
lated after its New York showing. 


Moving Sculpture By Carl Milles 


Carl Milles, famous Swedish sculptor, has been commis- 
sioned to execute a large sculptured mural for the lobby of 
the Time & Life Building in Rockefeller Center. Milles has 
been working for the past several months in his studio at 
Cranbrook, Michigan, on the sketch models for this group, 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., announced today, and the full scale 
plaster model of the central group is now completed and 
ready for carving. 

The entire group, which will cover the curving lobby wall 
area, approximately 15 feet by 50 feet in size, will be carved 
in wood and then painted. The group will be completed and 
installed sometime in 1939. 

The theme of this unique work is “Forest Life.” Milles 
chose this theme as a vivid contrast to the symbol of Ameri- 
can business that Rocefeller Center represents to many 
people. The conception is carried out in three sculptural 
groups which suggest a lush and fanciful forest world] and 
its characters. 

The entire group is dominated by the central figure of 
a man on horseback riding through the forest. The man 
has just heard the exquisite song of a bird and is checking 
his horse to turn and listen. Milles feels that a quotation 


POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making re- 
tains the basic principles of design, form and color and 
permits practical application of these elements as well 
as motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 

Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and 
Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


from Geethe strikes the theme note for his group: ‘“‘Wo 
Gesang da, lass dich nieder, B6se Menschen haben keine 
Lieder.” —“‘Where song is, Pause and listen; Evil people 
have no songs.”’ 


REVELATION KILNS 


H. J. CAULKINS © MARY CHASE STRATTON — FOUNDERS 


Over ten thousand installations operated by oil or gas attest 
the superiority of these kilns. We now add a Revelation 
Electric—a sturdy little furnace which may be attached to 


any three wire system. No transformer needed. 


PEWABIC POTTERY 


10125 East Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ART EDUCATION 
COLOR PRINTS 


goo color 
educational 
well selected 
many schools 
of painting 
many subjects 
Christmas ideas 


FOR @ @ @ 


ELEMENTARY, HIGH, 
ART SCHOOL WORK 
ADULT EDUCATION 
ART APPRECIATION 


FINE ART FOR ONE CENT 


Instructors’ Texts 
Available for 
Two Cents Each 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DIRECTORY OF 
OUTSTANDING 


ART SCHOOLS 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, 
Bden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Professional! training in drawing, paint- 
ing. landscape painting. commercial art 
and advertising. Free access to Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum. 


The Art lastitute of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Courses in fine art. industrial art, ad- 
vertising art. Teachers courses. Sculpture 
Crafts. Summer School of painting at 
Saugatuck, Michigan. 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Offers courses in industrial art, art 
teaching, art essentials, commercial art. 
fashions, interior decorating, stage arts, 
illustration, cartoon. 


Kansas City Art Institute, 
4425 Warwick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Individual instruction from accomplished 
artists in drawing, painting, sculpture, 
advertising, fashion, interior, illustration, 
industrial design, professional courses. Ex- 
cellent equipment, low tuition. Catalogue 
on request. 


The McDowell School, 
71 W. 45 St.. New York City 


Costume design. Fashion illustrating. 
Styling, cutting, draping, pattern making. 
sketching. Dressmaking, millinery. Ex- 
cellent courses. Expert individual 
struction. Summer courses. Established 
1876. Regents charter. Visitors welcome. 
Catalog. 


NOTICE 


To the subscribers who have not received the 
June issue: Your subscription has been extended 
to include one more month. For example, if your 
subscription should have expired with the June 
issue it will now include the September issue. The 
September expirations will now receive the Octo- 


ber issue, etc. 


These extensions have been made 


and it will not be necessary for you to write us to 


receive the additional copy. 


CLAYCRAFT CERAMIC MATERIALS 


FEATURING A COMPLETE LINE OF 


@ PREPARED CLAYS 


@ GLAZES 
STAINS 


POTTERY TOOLS 
POTTERS' WHEELS 


@ ENGOBES 
® 


@ KILNS 


WRITE TODAY FOR LATEST BULLETIN 


THE CLAYCRAFT CO. 


Ralph M. Pearson’s Design Workshop, 
1860 Broadway at 61st, New York City 


Mail courses in modern creative paint- 
ing, modeling and drawing. New mail 
course in critical appreciation including 
an analysis of Rockefeller Center Art. 
Summer school at Gloucester. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Drawing, painting. modeling, costume 
design, crafts. History of Art, anatomy 
and composition. Advertising design, il- 
lustration, design, interior decoration. Uni- 
versity students receive credits for art 
courses. 


Traphagen School of Fashion, 
1680 Broadway, New York City 


Costume design and illustration, also 
sketching, styling, draping, fashion, jour- 
nalism, interior decoration, textile and 
stage design, window display, etc. Day 
and evening. Send for circular, 10c. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


O MM EN DE OD 


Chalks 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Crayons 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
Crayonex, Crayograph, Payons, Pastello. 


Ink 


— M. Higgins & Co., Inc., 27! 9th 
.. Brooklyn, N, Y. Indie Inks. 


Sanford Ink Company, Congress and 
Peoria Sts., Chicago, Ill. Spatter Ink. 


Marionettes 
Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave.. 
Evanston, Ill. Send !0c for catalog. 


Haerelle's Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kanses City, Mo. 


Marionette Kits 
Hazelle'’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


Americn Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Products. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery Co., 842 No. Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


O U R 


Banding Wheels 
Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine St., 
Hamilton, Ohio. ‘Star’ banding wheel. 


Clays, and Glazes 
American Art Clay Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


B. F. Drankenfeld & Co., Ine., 45-47 
Park Place, New York City. 


Kilns 
American Art Clay Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Potter's Wheels 


Pereny Pottery Co-, 842 No. Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kaefer Manufacturing Co., 805 Vine %., 
Hamilton, Ohio. “Star products. 


COLUMBUS, O. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


Please inform us well in ad- 
vance of any change of ad- 
dress. This will aid in prevent- 
ing the loss of copies of 
DESIGN, as the post office 
does not forward magazines 
unless they have received the 
forwarding postage. 


OUR SELECTION OF 


DECORATIVE 
FLOWER STUDIES 
SENT FREE 


With each yearly subscription 
to DESIGN sent directly to us 
we wil send postpaid on re- 
quest our selection of five 
decorative flower studies free 
of charge. Or for two yearly 
subscriptions we will send 
twelve decorative flower studies 
free of charge. They wil come 
to you mounted on colo 
stock 9xi2 inches. These studies 
will be found very helpful to 
classroom teachers, art teach- 
ers, and students of design. 
They will be a great help in 
drawing flowers, making de- 
signs, and decorative flower 
arrangements. No art teacher 
should be without them. Send 
in your subscriptions at once 
and take advantage of this 
special offer. 


These studies sold separately. 


Five flower studies $1.00. 


Twelve flower studies $2.00. | 
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